34   HAUPTMANN AND SILESIA
Great Powers, who are meeting in Potsdam right now. Whatever may chance to happen. . .", he continued more vigorously, "y°u5 Doctor Hauptmann, will not be affected by it. If you want to remain here or to travel—to Berlin, Santa Margherita, Hiddensee, as was your custom— you are perfectly free to do so! Everything will be in order again. Just be patient. And your charmingly furnished home—it has been a wonderful experience for me to have seen it—will remain yours. I am going back to Warsaw tomorrow and I will provide for the proper document ..." With that the charming professor from the Ministry for Art and Culture took his leave. But the document did not appear. Paul called at the Landrat's office again and again, telephoned, asked a Polish official for his mediation in Warsaw. Everything was in vain.
Finally, weeks later, the certificate of protection that had been promised arrived in Agnetendorf. It forbade trespassing in the park or house at Wiesenstein and any other molestation of Gerhart Hauptmann under penalty of law.
The document of the Ministry of Education bore the date August 7, 1945, and had therefore been drawn up five days after the Potsdam decrees placing East Germany beyond the Oder and Neisse under Polish administration. The men in Warsaw seemed quite sure of themselves . . .
From that time on, the number of Poles in the villages and towns of the Riesengebirge grew rapidly. Whole families made themselves at home—with many children, grandparents, and more distant relatives. They occupied the houses and dwellings that were assigned to them by the Polish officials at the Landrat's office. Neither sickness nor death nor childbirth in a German family disturbed them. The German owner was mercilessly crowded out of his own house. When he and his family finally occupied only one room, the final blow was delivered.
The Pole suddenly declared, "You have offended Poland—you Fascist!"
If the German contradicted that and pointed out the cruelty of the treatment that was being accorded to his family, the reply was: "You swine are entirely too well off. You know how your SS treated us."
Unfortunately the facts that were reported in this connection were usually true, even though exaggerated a little here and there. But the bare facts were revolting enough. Many Poles had been the unfortunate victims of Hitler's extermination plans. Almost all of them mourned grievous losses of members of their families.
But what the victims of yesterday, justly embittered at their fate, had forgotten and, indeed, would not even admit as being true, was this: the personal innocence of their present victims, the people of East Germany, farmers and laborers, who had been no more able to stop the raging insanity than the conquered Poles.